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Namo tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samm a-Sambuddhassa 


THE 
BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF 
KAMMA AND REBIRTH 


Kamma is the law of moral causation. Rebirth is its corollary. 


Kamma and Rebirth are interrelated, fundamental doctrines in 
Buddhism. These two beliefs were prevalent in India before the 
advent of the Buddha. Nevertheless, it was the Buddha who 
explained and formulated these two doctrines in the completeness 
we have them today. 


What is the cause of the inequality that exists amongst mankind? 


How do we account for the unevenness in this ill-balanced 
world? 


Why should one be brought up in the lap of luxury endowed 
with fine mental, moral, and physical qualities, and another in 
absolute poverty, steeped in misery? Why should one be born a 
millionaire and another a pauper? Why should one be a mental 
prodigy and another an idiot? Why should one be born with saintly 
characteristics and another with criminal tendencies? Why should 
some be linguists, artists, mathematicians, and musicians from the 
very cradle? Why should others be congenitally blind, deaf, and 
deformed? Why should some be blessed and others cursed from 
their birth? 


Now either this inequality of mankind, has a cause or itis purely 
accidental. 


Butno sensible person would think of attributing this unevenness, 
this inequality, this diversity to blind chance or pure accident. 


In this world nothing happens to any person that he does not 
for some reason or other deserve. Usually the actual reason or 
reasons cannot be comprehended by men of ordinary intellect. 
The definite invisible cause or causes of the visible effect is not 
necessarily confined to the present life, but may be traced to a 
proximate or remote past birth. 


With the aid of telesthesia and retro-cognitive knowledge, may 
it not be possible for a highly developed seer to perceive events 
which are ordinarily imperceptible to the physical eye? Buddhists 
affirm such a possibility. 


Some religionists conveniently attribute this inequality to a single 
cause such as an incomprehensible God-Creator. The Buddha 
explicitly denies the existence of a Creator, interpreted either as an 
Almighty Being or as a causeless cosmic force. 


The Pali equivalent for the God-Creator in other religions is 
either Jssara (Samskrt—Isvara) or Brahma. In the Tipitaka there 
is absolutely no textual reference whatever to the existence of a 
Creator or to his relation with man. 


Despite the fact that the Buddha placed no supernatural God 
over man, some scholars assert that the Buddha was 
characteristically silent on this important controversial question. The 
following quotations will clearly indicate the view-point of the 
Buddha towards the concept of a God-Creator. 


In the Anguttara Nikaya the Buddha speaks of three divergent 
views that prevailed in His time. One of which was: 


‘“‘Whatsoever happiness or pain or neutral feeling this person 
experiences, all that is due to the creation of a Supreme Deity 
(Issara-nimmanahetu).” 


According to this statement we are what we were willed to be 
a Creator. Our destinies rest entirely in his hands. 


Our fate is pre-ordained by him. The supposed freewill granted 
to his creation is obiviously false. 


Criticising this fatalistic view the Buddha says: 


“So, then, owing to the creation of a Supreme Deity men will 
become murderers, thieves, unchaste, liars, slanderers, abusive, 
babblers, covetous, malicious, and perverse in view. Thus for those 
who fall back on the creation of a God as the essential reason, 
there is neither desire nor effort nor necessity to do this deed or 
abstain from that deed.” 


In the Devadaha Sutta the Buddha, referring to the self- 
mortification of naked ascetics, remarks: 


“Tf, O Bhikkhus, beings experience pain and happiness as the 
result of God’s creation (Issara nimmanahetu), then certainly 
these naked ascetics must have been created by a wicked God 
(Papakena Issara), since they suffer such terrible pain”. 


Kevaddha Sutta narrates a humorous conversation that 
occurred between an inquisitive Bhikkhu and the supposed God- 
Creator. 


A Bhikkhu, desiring to know the end of the elements, 
approached Maha Brahma and questioned him thus: 


“Where, my friend, do the four great elements—earth, water, 
fire, air—cease, leaving no trace behind?” 


The Great Brahma replied: 


“T, brother, am Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, 
the Unsurpassed, the Perceiver of all things, the Controller, the 
Lord of all, the Maker, the Fashioner, the Chief, the Victor, the 
Ruler, the Father of all beings who have been and are to be”’. 


For the second and third time the Bhikkhu repeated his question 
and the Brahma gave the same dogmatic reply. 


Then Maha Brahma took the Bhikkhu by the arm, led him aside 
and made a frank utterance: 


“O brother these gods of my suite believe as follows: ‘Brahma 
sees all things; knows all things; penetrates all things.’ Therefore 
was it that I did not answer in their presence I do not know, O 
brother, where these four great elements cease, leaving no trace 
behind. Therefore it was an evil and a crime, O brother, that you 
left the Blessed One, and went elsewhere in quest of an answer to 
the question Turn, back, O brother, and having drawn near to the 
Blessed One, ask Him this question, and as the Blessed One 
explains to you, so believe.” 


Tracing the origin of Maha Brahma, the so-called Creator, the 
Buddha comments in the Patika Sutta: 


“On this, O disciples, that being who was first reborn (in anew 
world evolution) thinks thus: Iam Brahma, the Great Brahma, the 
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Vanquisher, the Vanquished, the All-seeing, the Disposer, the Lord, 
the Maker, the Creator, the Chief, the Assigner, the Master of 
Myself, the Father f all that are and are to be. By me are these 
beings created. And why is that so? A while ago I thought: Would 
that other beings too might come to this state of being! Such was 
the aspiration of my mind, and lo these beings did come.’ 


“And those beings themselves who arose after him, they too 
think thus: ‘This worthy must be Brahma, the Great Brahma, the 
Vanquisher...the Father of all that are and are to be.’ 


“On this, O disciples: that being who arose first becomes longer 
lived, handsomer, and more powerful, but those who appeared 
after him become shorter lived, less comely, less powerful. And it 
might well be, O disciples, that some other being, on deceasing 
from that state, would come to this state (on earth). So come, he 
might go forth from the household life into the homeless state. And 
having thus gone forth by reason of ardour, effort, devotion, 
earnestness, perfect intellection, he reaches up to such rapt 
concentration, that with rapt mind he calls to mind his former 
dwelling place, but remembers not what went before. He says thus: 
‘That Worshipful Brahma, the Vanquisher. ..the Father of all that 
are and are to be, he by whom we were created, he is permanent, 
constant, eternal, unchanging, and he will remain so for ever and 
ever. But we who were created by that Brahma, we have come 
hither all impermanent, transient, unstable, short-lived, destined to 
pass away.’ 


“Thus was appointed the beginning of all things which, ye, sirs, 
declare as your traditional doctrine; to wit, that it has been wrought 
by an over-lord, by Brahma.” 


In the Bhiridatta Jataka (No. 543) the Bodhisatta questions 
the alleged justice of the Creator as follows: 
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“He who has eyes can see the sickening sight; 
Why does not Brahma set his creatures right? 

If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bless? 

Why are his creatures all condemned to pain? 
Why does he not to all give happiness? 

Why do fraud, lie, and ignorance prevail? 

Why triumphs falsehood, -truth and justice fail ? 
I count your Brahma one th’ unjust among 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong” 


Refuting the theory that everything is the creation of a God, the 
Bodhisatta states in the Mahabodhi Jataka: 


“If there exists some Lord all powerful to fulfil 
In every creature bliss or woe, and action good or ill; 
That Lord is stained with sin. Man does but work his will.” 


Now, how do modern scientists account for the inequality of 
mankind? 


Confining themselves purely to sense-data, they attribute this 
inequality to chemico-physical causes, heredity, environment, and 
so forth. 


Julian Huxley, a distinguished biologist, writes that “some genes 
control colour, others height or weight, others fertility or length of 
life, others vigour and the reverse, others shape or proportions. 
Possibly all, certainly the vast majority, of hereditary characters 
are gene-controlled. For mental characters, especially the more 
complex and subtle ones, the proof is more difficult, but there is 
every evidence that they are inheritable, and no evidence that their 
inheritance is due to a different mechanism from that for bodily 
characters. That which is inherited in our personality and bodily 
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peculiarities depends somehow upon the inter-action of this assorted 
battery of genes with which we are equipped at fertilization.” 


One must admit that all such chemico-physical phenomena, 
revealed by scientists, are partly instrumental, —but could they be 
solely responsible for the subtle distinctions and vast differences 
that exist amongst individuals? Yet, why should identical twins who 
are physically alike, inheriting like genes, enjoying the same privilege 
of upbringing, be so temperamentally, intellectually, and morally 
totally different? 


Heredity alone cannot account for these vast differences. Strictly 
speaking, it accounts more plausibly for the similarities than for 
most of the differences. 


The infinitesimally minute chemico-physical germ, which is about 
1/120" of an inch across,' inherited from parents, explains only a 
portion of man, his physical foundation. With regard to the more 
complex and subtle mental, intellectual, and moral differences we 
need more enlightenment. The theory of heredity cannot satisfactorily 
account for the birth of a criminal in a long line of honourable 
ancestors, for the birth of a saint in a family of evil repute, for the 
arising of infant prodigies, men of genius and great spiritual teachers. 
According to Buddhism this inequality is due not only to heredity, 
environment, “nature and nurture,” but also to Kamma or, in other 
words, to the result of our own past actions and our present doings. 
We ourselves are responsible for our own happiness and misery. 
We create our own heaven. We create our own hell. We are the 
architects of our own fate. 


Perplexed by the seemingly inexplicable, apparent disparity that 
exists amongst humanity, a young truth-seeker approached the 
Buddha and questioned Him regarding this intricate problem of 
inequality. 
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“What is the cause, what is the reason, O Lord,” 
questioned he, “that we find amongst mankind the short- 
lived (appayuka) and the long-lived (dighayuka) the 
healthy (appabadha) and the diseased (bavhabadha), 
the ugly (dubbanna) and the beautiful (vannavanta), 
those lacking influence (appesakkha) and the powerful 
(mahesakkha), the poor (appabhoga) and the rich 
(mahabhoga), low-born (nicakulina) and the high-born 
(uccakulina), the ignorant (duppana) and the wise 
(pannavanta)?” 


The Buddha’s reply was: — 


“All living beings have actions (kamma) as their own, their 
inheritance, their congenital cause, their kinsman, their refuge. It is 
Kamma that differentiates beings into low and high states.” 


He then explained the causes of such differences in accordance 
with the law of cause and effect. 


Certainly we are born with hereditary characteristics. At the 
same time we possess certain innate abilities that science cannot 
adequately account for. To our parents we are indebted for the 
gross sperm and ovum that form the nucleus of this so-called being. 
There they remain dormant until this potential germinal compound 
is vitalized by the Kammic energy needed for the production of the 
foetus. Kamma is therefore the indispensable conceptive cause of 
this being. 


The accumulated Kammic tendencies, inherited in the course 
of previous lives, at times play a far greater role than the hereditary 
parental cells and genes in the formation of both physical and mental 
characteristics. 
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The Buddha, for instance, inherited, like every other person, 
the reproductive cells and genes from His parents. But physically, 
morally and intellectually there was none comparable to Him in His 
long line of Royal ancestors. In the Buddha’s own words, He 
belonged not to the Royal lineage, but to that of the Aryan Buddhas. 
He was certainly a superman, an extraordinary creation of His own 
Kamma. 


According to the Lakkhana Sutta the Buddha inherited 
exceptional features, such as the 32 major marks, as the result of 
His past meritorious deeds. The ethical reason for acquiring each 
physical feature is clearly explained in the Sutta. 


Itis obvious from this unique case that Kammic tendencies could 
not only influence our physical organism, but also nullify the 
potentiality of the parental cells and genes—hence the significanceof 
the Buddha’s enigmatic statement, —’We are the heirs of our own 
actions.” 


Dealing with this problem of variation the Atthasalini states: 


“Depending on this difference in Kamma appears the difference 
in the birth of beings, high and low, base and exalted, happy and 
miserable. Depending on the difference in Kamma appears the 
difference in the individual features of beings as beautiful and ugly, 
high born or low-born, well-built or deformed. Depending on the 
difference in Kamma appears the difference in wordly conditions 
of beings as gain and loss, fame and disgrace, blame and praise, 
happiness and misery.” 


“By Kamma the world moves, by Kamma men 


Live, and by Kamma are all beings bound 
As by its pin the rolling chariot wheel. 
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“By Kamma one attains glory and praise, 
By Kamma bondage, ruin, tyranny. 
Knowing that Kamma ears fruit manifold. 
Why say ye, ‘In the world no Kamma is’?” 


Thus, from a Buddhist point of view, our present mental, moral, 
intellectual, and temperamental differences are preponderantly due 
to our own actions and tendencies, both past and present. 


Although Buddhism attributes this variation to Kamma, as the 
chief cause amongst a variety, it does not however assert that 
everything is due to Kamma. The law of Kamma, important as it 
is, is only one of the twenty-four conditions (paccaya) described 
in Buddhist Philosophy. 


Refuting the erroneous view that ““Whatsoever weal or woe or 
neutral feeling is experienced is all due to some previous action 
(pubbekatahetu),” the Buddha states: 


“So, then, owing to previous action men will become murderers, 
thieves, unchaste, liars, slanderers, babblers, covetous, malicious, 
and perverse in view. Thus for those who fall back on the former 
deed as the essential reason, there is neither the desire to do, nor 
effort to do, nor necessity to do this deed, or abstain from that 
deed.” 


This important text contradicts the belief that all physical 
circumstances and mental attitudes spring solely from past Kamma. 
If the present life is totally conditioned or wholly controlled by our 
past actions, then certainly Kamma is tantamount to fatalism or 
determinism or predestination. One will not be free to mould one’s 
present and future. If this were true, freewill would be an absurdity. 
Life would be purely mechanistic, not much different from a 
machine. Whether we are created by an Almighty God who controls 
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our destinies and fore-ordains our future, or are produced by an 
irresistible Kamma that completely determines our fate and controls 
our life’s course, independent of any free action on our part, is 
essentially the same. The only difference lies in the two words God 
and Kamma. One could easily be substituted by the other, because 
the ultimate operation of both forces would be identical. 


Such a fatalistic doctrine, is not the Buddhist law of Kamma. 


According to Buddhism, there are five orders or processes 
(Niyamas) which operate in the physical and mental realms. 


They are: 


1. Utu Niyama, physical inorganic order, e.g., seasonal 
phenomena of winds and rains. The unerring order of seasons, 
characteristic seasonal changes and events, causes of winds and 
rains, nature of heat, etc., belong to this group. 


2. Bija Niyama, order of germs and seeds (physical organic 
order); e.g., rice produced from rice-seed, sugary taste from sugar- 
cane or honey, peculiar characteristics of certain fruits, etc. The 
scientific theory of cells and genes and the physical similarity of 
twins may be ascribed to this order. 


3. Kamma Niyama, order of act and result, e.g., desirable 
and undesirable acts produce corresponding good and bad results. 
As surely as water seeks its own level so does Kamma, given 
opportunity, produce its inevitable result, notin the form of a reward 
or punishment but as an innate sequence. This sequence of deed 
and effect is as natural and necessary as the way of the sun and the 
moon. 


4. Dhamma Niyama, order of the norm, e.g., the natural 
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phenomena occurring at the advent of a Bodhisatta in his last birth. 
Gravitation and other similar laws of nature, the reason for being 
god, and so forth may be included in this group. 


5. Citta Niyama, order of mind or psychic law, e.g., 
processes of consciousness, arising and perishing of consciousness, 
constituents of consciousness, power of mind, etc. including 
telepathy, telesthesia, retrocognition, premonition, clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, thought-reading and such other psychic phenomena 
which are inexplicable to modern science. 


Every mental or physical phenomenon could be explained by 
these all-embracing five orders or processes which are laws in 
themselves. Kamma as such is only one of these five orders. Like 
all other natural laws they demand no law-giver. 


Of these five, the physical inorganic order and the order of the 
norm are more or less mechanistic, though they can be controlled 
to some extent by human ingenuity and the power of mind. For 
example, fire normally burns, and extreme cold freezes, but man 
has walked scatheless over fire and meditated naked on Himalayan 
snows; horticulturists have worked marvels with flowers and fruits; 
and Yogis have performed levitation. Psychic law is equally 
mechanistic, but Buddhist training aims at control of mind, which is 
possible by right understanding and skilful volition. Kamma law 
operates quite automatically and, when the Kamma is powerful, 
man cannot interfere with its inexorable result though he may desire 
to do so; but here also right understanding and skilful volition can 
accomplish much and mould the future. Good Kamma persisted 
in, can thwart the reaping of bad. Kamma or as some Western 
scholars prefer to say ‘action influence’ is certainly an intricate law 
whose working is fully comprehended only by a Buddha. The 
Buddhist aims at the final destruction of all Kamma. 
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What is Kamma 


The Pali term Kamma (Samskrt-Karma) literality means action 
or doing. Any kind of intentional action whether mental, verbal, or 
physical is regarded as Kamma. It covers all that is included in the 
phrase “thought, word and deed.” Generally speaking, all good 
and bad actions constitute Kamma. In its ultimate sense Kamma 
means all moral and immoral volition (kusala akusala cetana). 
Involuntary, unintentional or unconscious actions, though technically 
deeds, do not constitute Kamma, because volition, the most 
important factor in determining Kamma, is absent. 


The Buddha says: 


“T declare, O Bhikkhus, that volition (cetana) is Kamma. Having 
willed one acts by body, speech, and thought.” 


Every volitional action of individuals, save those of Buddhas 
and Arahantas, is called Kamma. The exception made in their case 
is because they are delivered from both good and evil; they have 
eradicated ignorance and craving, the roots of Kamma. “Destroyed 
are their (germinal) seeds (khina bija) (selfish) desires no longer 
grow, states the Ratana Sutta. This does not mean that the 
Buddhas and Arahantas are passive. They are tirelessly active in 
working for the real well-being and happiness of all. Their deeds, 
ordinarily accepted as good or moral, lack creative power as 
regards themselves. Understanding things as they truly are, they 
have finally shattered their cosmic fetters—the chain of cause and 
effect. 


Kamma does not necessarily mean past actions. It embraces 
both past and present deeds. Hence in one sense, we are the result 
of what we were; we will be the result of what we are. In another 
sense, it should be added, we are not totally the result of what we 
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were, we will not absolutely be the result of what we are. The 
present is no doubt the offspring of the past and is the present of 
the future, but the present is not always a true index of either the 
past or the future; so complex is the working of Kamma. 


It is this doctrine of Kamma that the mother teaches her child 
when she says: “Be good and you will be happy and we will love 
you; but if you are bad, you will be unhappy and we will not love 
you.” 


In short Kamma is the law of cause and effect in the ethical 
realm. 


Kamma and Vipaka 


Kamma is action, and Vipaka, fruit or result, is its reaction. 
Just as every object is accompanied by a shadow, even so every 
volitional activity is inevitably accompanied by its due effect. Like 
potential seed is Kamma. Fruit, arising from the tree, is like the 
Vipaka, effect or result. The leaves, flowers and so forth which 
correspond to external differences such as health, sickness and 
poverty, are Aanisarasa and Adinava, inevitable concomitant 
consequences. Strictly speaking, both Kamma and Vipaka pertain 
to the mind. 


As Kamma may be good or bad, so may Vipaka, fruit, be 
good or bad. As Kamma is mental so Vipaka is too mental; it is 
experienced as happiness, bliss, unhappiness or misery, according 
to the nature of the Kamma seed. Anisarisa are the concomitant 
advantageous material things, such as prosperity, health and 
longevity. When Vipaka’s concomitant material things are 
disadvantageous, they are known as Adinava, “full of 
wretchedness,”’ and appear as poverty, ugliness, disease, short life- 
span and so forth. 
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By Kamma are meant the Moral and Immoral types of mundane 
consciousness and by Vipaka, the resultant types of mundane 
consciousness. The eight types of supramundane (lokuttara) 
consciousness are not regarded as Kamma and Vipaka, because 
they tend to eradicate the roots of Kamma. In them the predominant 
factor is wisdom (panna), while in the mundane it is volition 
(cetana). 


As we sow, we reap somewhere and somewhen, in this life or 
in a future birth. What we reap today is what we have sown either 
in the present or in the past. 


The Samyutta Nikaya states: 


“According to the seed that’s sown, 
So is the fruit ye reap there from, 
Doer of good will gather good, 

Doer of evil, evil reaps. 

Sown is the seed and thou shalt taste 
The fruit thereof.” 


Kamma is a law in itself which operates in its own field without 
the intervention of any external, independent ruling agency. 


Inherent in Kamma is the potentiality of producing its due effect. 
The cause produces the effect; the effect explains the cause. The 
seed produces the fruit; the fruit explains the seed, such is their 
relationship. Even so are Kamma and its effect; “the effect already 
blooms in the cause.” 


Happiness and misery, which are the common lot of humanity, 
are the inevitable effects of causes. From a Buddhist point of view 
they are not rewards and punishments, assigned by a supernatural, 
omniscient ruling power to a soul that has done good or evil. Theists 
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who attempt to explain everything by this one temporal life and in 
eternal future life, ignoring a past may believe in a postmortem 
justice, and may regard present happiness and misery as blessings 
and curses conferred on his creation by an omniscient and 
omnipotent Divine ruler who sits in heaven above, controlling the 
destinies of the human race. Buddhism that emphatically denies 
such an Almighty and All-merciful God-Creator and an arbitrarily 
created immortal soul, believes in natural law and justice which 
cannot be suspended by either an Almighty God or an All- 
compassionate Buddha. According to this natural law, acts bring 
their own rewards and punishments to the individual doer whether 
human justice finds him out or not. 


Some there are, who cavil thus: “So you Buddhists too administer 
capitalistic dope to the poor, saying: 


“You are born poor in this life on account of your past evil 
Kamma. He is born rich on account of his good Kamma. So be 
satisfied with your humble lot; but do good to be rich in your next 
life. 


“You are being oppressed now because of your past evil 
Kamma. That is your destiny. Be humble and bear your sufferings 
patiently. Do good now. You can be certain of a better and happier 
life after death.” 


The Buddhist doctrine of Kamma does not expound such 
ridiculous fatalistic views. Nor does it vindicate a postmortem 
justice. The All-Merciful Buddha, who had no ulterior selfish 
motives, did not teach this law of Kamma to protect the rich and 
comfort the poor by promising illusory happiness in an after-life. 


Admittedly we are born to a state created by ourselves. Yet by 
our own well-directed efforts there is every possibility for us to 
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create new favourable environments even here and now. Not only 
individually but also collectively are we at liberty to create fresh 
Kamma that tends either towards our progress or downfall in this 
very life. 


According to the Buddhist doctrine of Kamma, one is not always 
compelled by an iron necessity; for Kamma is neither fate nor 
predestination imposed upon us by some mysterious unknown 
power to which we must helplessly submit ourselves. It is one’s 
own doing reacting on oneself, and so one has the possibility to 
divert the course of Kamma to some extent How far one diverts it 
depends on oneself. 


Is one bound to reap all that one has sown in just proportion? 
The Buddha provides an answer: 


“Tf anyone says that a man must reap according to his deeds, in 
that case there is no religious life, nor is an opportunity afforded for 
the entire extinction of sorrow. But if anyone says that what a man 
reaps accords with his deeds, in that case there is a religious life, 
and an opportunity is afforded for the entire extinction of sorrow.” 


Although it is stated in the Dhammapada that “not in the sky, 
nor in mid-ocean, nor entering a mountain cave is found that place 
on earth, where abiding one may escape from (the consequence 
of) an evil deed,” yet one is not bound to pay all the past arrears of 
one’s Kamma. If such were the case emancipation would be an 
impossibility. Eternal recurrence would be the unfortunate result. 


What is the Cause of Kamma? 


Ignorance (avijja) or not knowing things as they truly are is the 
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chief cause of Kamma. Dependent on ignorance arise activities 
(avijja samkara) states the Buddha in the Paticca Samuppada. 


Associated with ignorance is its ally craving (tanha), the other 
root of Kamma. Evil actions are conditioned by these two causes. 
All good deeds of a worldling (puthujjana), though associated 
with the three wholesome roots of generosity (alobha) goodwill 
(adosa), and knowledge (amoha), are nevertheless regarded as 
Kamma because the two roots of ignorance and craving are 
dormant in him. The moral types of supramundane Path 
consciousness (maggacitta) are not regarded as Kamma because 
they tend to eradicate the two root causes. 


Who is the doer of Kamma? Who reaps the fruit of 
Kamma? 


Is Kamma a sort of accretion about a soul? 


In answering this subtle question venerable Buddhaghosa writes 
in the Visuddhi Magga: 


“No doer is there who does the deed; 
Nor is there one who feels the fruit; 
Constituent parts alone roll on; 

This indeed is right discernment.” 


According to Buddhism there are two realities—apparent and 
ultimate. Apparent reality is ordinary conventional truth (sammutti 
sacca). Ultimate reality is abstract truth (paramattha sacca). 


For instance, the table we see is apparent reality. In an ultimate 
sense the so-called table consists of forces and qualities.For 
ordinary purposes a scientist would use the term water, but in the 
laboratory he would say H,O. 
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In the same way for conventional purposes such terms a man, 
woman, being, self, and so forth are used. The so-called fleeting 
forms consist of psycho-physical phenomena which are constantly 
changing not remaining the same for two consecutive moments. 


Buddhists, therefore, do not believe in an unchanging entity, in 
an actor apart from action, in a perceiver apart from perception, in 
aconscious subject behind consciousness. 


Who, then, is the doer of Kamma? Who experiences the effect? 


Volition or will (cetan4) is itself the doer. Feeling (vedana) is 
itself the reaper of the fruits of actions. Apart from these pure mental 
states (suddhadhamma) there is none to sow and none to reap. 
In this respect Buddhists agree with Prof. William James when, 
unlike Descartes, he asserts—’Thoughts themselves are the 
thinkers.””! 


Where is Kamma? 


“Stored within the psyche,” writes a certain psychoanalyst, “but 
usually inaccessible and to be reached only by some, is the whole 
record, without exception, of every experience the individual has 
passed through, every influence felt, every impression received. 
The subconscious mind is not only an indelible record of individual 
experiences but also retains the impress of primeval impulses and 
tendencies which, so far from being outgrown as we fondly deem 
them in civilized man, are subconsciously active and apt to break 
out in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments.” 


Buddhist would make the same assertion with a vital modification. 


Not stored within any postulatory “psyche,” for there is no proof 
of any such receptacle or store-house in this ever-changing complex 
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machinery of man, but dependent on the individual psycho-physical 
continuity of flux is every experience the so-called being has passed 
through, every influence felt, every impression received, every 
characteristic —divine, human, or brutal. In short the entire Kammic 
force is dependent on the mental flux (cittasantati) ever ready to 
manifest itself in multifarious phenomena as occasion arises. 


“Where, venerable Sir, is Kamma?” King Milinda asked the 
venerable Nagasena. 


“O Maharaja,” replied the venerable Naagasena, “Kamma is 
not said to be ‘stored’ somewhere in this fleeting consciousness or 
in any other apart of the body. But dependent on mind and matter 
itrests manifesting itself at the opportune moment, just as mangoes 
are not said to be stored somewhere in the mango tree, but 
dependent on the mango tree they lie, springing up in due season.” 


Neither wind nor fire is stored in any particular place, nor is 
Kamma stored anywhere within or without the body. 


Classification of Kamma 


Books state that there are actions which may produce their due 
effect in this very life (ditthadhammavedaniya), or in a subsequent 
life (upapajjavedaniya), or in any life in the course of one’s 
wanderings in Samsara (aparapariyavedaniya). When such 
actions that should produce their effects in this life or in a subsequent 
life do not operate they are termed ‘ineffective’ (ahosi). 


This classification is according to the time in which effects are 
worked out. 


With respect to different functions, Kamma is classified into 
another four kinds. 
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Every birth, according to Buddhism, is conditioned by a good 
or bad Kamma that predominates at the moment of death. Such 
an action is termed Reproductive (janaka) Kamma. As a rule the 
last thought moment depends on the general conduct of a person. 
In some exceptional cases, perhaps due to favourable or 
unfavourable circumstances, at the moment of death a good person 
may experience a bad thought and a bad person a good one. The 
future birth will be determined by this last thought irrespective of 
the general conduct. This does not mean that the effects of the past 
actions are obliterated. They will have their due effects as occasions 
arise. Such reverse changes of birth account for the birth of virtuous 
children to vicious parents and of vicious children to virtuous parents. 


Now, to assist and maintain or to weaken and obstruct fruition 
of this Reproductive Kamma, another past Kamma may intervene. 
Such actions are termed ‘Supportive’ (upatthambaka) and 
‘Counteractive’ (upapidaka) Kamma respectively. 


According to the law of Kamma the potential energy of the 
Reproductive Kamma could be totally annulled by a more powerful 
opposing past Kamma, which seeking an opportunity may quite 
unexpectedly operate, just as a counteractive force can obstruct 
the path of a flying arrow and bring it down to the ground. Such an 
action is called ‘Destructive’ (upaghataka) Kamma, which is more 
powerful than the above two in that it not only obstructs but also 
destroys the whole force. 


There is another classification according to the priority of effect. 


The first is called Garuka Kamma, which means weighty or 
serious as it produces its effect in this life or in the next for certain. 
In the moral side the Weighty actions are the Jhanas or Ecstasies, 
whilst in the immoral side they are the five immediately effective 
heinous crimes (anantariya kamma) which are matricide, 
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parricide, the murder of an Arahat, the wounding of a Buddha, and 
the creation of a schism in the Sangha. 


In the absence of a Weighty Kamma to condition the subsequent 
birth, a death proximate (Asanna) Kamma might operate. This is 
the action one does, or recollects, immediately before the dying 
moment. Owing to its significance in determining the future birth 
the custom of reminding the dying person of his good deeds and 
making him do good on his death-bed still prevails in Buddhist 
countries. 


Habitual (acinna) Kamma is the next in priority of effect It is 
the action one constantly performs and recollects and towards which 
one has great predilection. 


The last in this category is ‘Cumulative’ (katatta) Kama which 
embraces all that cannot be included in the above-mentioned three. 


This is, as it were, the reserve fund of a particular being. 


The last classification is according to the plane in which the 
effect take place, namely— 


(i) Evil actions (akusala) which may ripen in the 
sentient plane (Kamaloka). 


(ii) Good actions (kusala) which may ripen in 
the sentient plane. 


(ii) | Goodactions which may ripen in the Realm 
of Form (Riipaloka). 


(iv)  Goodactions which may ripen in the Formless 
Realms (Arupaloka). 
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Nature of Kamma 


In the working of Kamma, it may be mentioned there are 
maleficent and beneficent forces and conditions to counteract and 
support this self-operating law. Birth (gati), time or conditions 
(kala), beauty (upadhi), and effort (payoga) at as such powerful 
aids and hindrances to the fruition of Kamma. 


Though we are neither absolutely the servants nor the masters 
of our Kamma it is evident from these counteractive and supportive 
factors that the fruition of Kamma is influenced to some extent by 
external circumstances, surroundings, personality, individual striving, 
and so forth. 


Itis this doctrine of Kama that gives consolation, hope, reliance, 
and moral courage to a Buddhist. 


When the unexpected happens and he meets with difficulties, 
failures, and misfortunes, he realizes that he is reaping what he has 
sown, and is wiping off a past debt. Instead of resigning himself, 
leaving everything to Kamma, he makes a strenuous effort to pull 
up the weeds and sow useful seeds in their place, for the future is in 
his hands. 


He who believes in Kamma does not condemn even the most 
corrupt, for they have their chance to reform themselves at any 
moment. Though bound to suffer in woeful states, they have the 
hope of attaining eternal Peace. By their doings they have created 
their own hells and by their own doings they can create their own 
heavens too. 


A Buddhist who is fully convinced of the law of Kamma does 
not pray to another to be saved but confidently relies on himself for 
his emancipation. Instead of making any self-surrender, or 
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propitiating any supernatural agency, he would rely on his own 
will-power and work incessantly for the weal and happiness of all. 


‘This belief in Kamma ‘validates his effort and kindles his 
enthusiasm,’ because it teaches individual responsibility. 


To an ordinary Buddhist Kamma serves as a deterrent, whilst 
to an intellectual it serves as an incentive to do good purely from 
an altruistic point of view. He becomes ever so kind, tolerant, and 
considerate. 


This law of Kammaexplains the problem of suffering, the mystery 
of so-called fate and predestination of other religions, and above 
all the inequality of mankind. 


< 
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REBIRTH 


The doctrine of rebirth, which Buddhists regard not as a mere 
theory but as a fact verifiable by evidence, forms a fundamental 
tenet of Buddhism, though its swmmum bonum is attainable in this 
life itself. The Bodhisattva Ideal and the correlative doctrine of 
freedom to attain utter perfection are based on this doctrine of 
rebirth. 


Documents record that this belief in rebirth, viewed as 
transmigration or reincarnation, was accepted by some spiritual 
teachers like Christ, philosophers like Pyrhagoras and Plato, poets 
like Shelly, Tennyson and Wordsworth, and may ordinary men in 
the West as well as in the East. 


The Buddhist doctrine of rebirth should however be 
differentiated from the transmigration and reincarnation of other 
systems, because Buddhism denies the existence of a transmigrating 
permanent soul, created by God, or emanating from a Paramatma. 


It is Kamma that conditions rebirth. Past Kamma conditions 
the present birth; and present Kamma, in combination with past 
Kamma, conditions the future. The present is the offspring of the 
past, and becomes, in turn, the parent of the future. 


The actuality of the present needs no proof as it is self-evident. 
That of the past is based on memory and report, and that of the 
future on fore-thought and inference. 
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If we postulate a past, present, and a future life, then we are at 
one faced with the alleged mysterious problem—“What is the ultimate 
origin of life?’ 


One school, in attempting to solve the problem, postulates a 
first cause, whether as a cosmic force or as an Almighty Being. 
Another school denies a first cause for, in common experience, the 
cause ever becomes the effect and the effect becomes the cause. 
In a circle of cause and effect a first cause is inconceivable. 
According to the former, life has had a beginning; according to the 
latter it is beginningless. In the opinion of some the conception of a 
first cause is as ridiculous as a round triangle. 


Modern science endeavours to tackle the problem with its limited 
systematized knowledge. According to the scientific point of view, 
we are the direct products of the sperm and ovum cells provided 
by our parents. But science does not give a satisfactory explanation 
with regard to the development of the mind, which is infinitely more 
important than the machinery of man’s material body. Scientists, 
whilst asserting ‘omne vivum ex vivo’ — ‘all life from life,”! maintain 
that mind and life evolved from the lifeless. 


Some religious systems assert that soul, an averred essence of 
man, springs from God; parents only provide the gross garments 
fora soul. 


Now, from the scientific point of view, we are absolutely parent- 
born. As such, life precedes life. With regard to the origin of the 
first protoplasm of life, or ‘colloid’ (whichever we please to call it), 
scientists plead ignorance. 


According to Buddhism, we are born from the matrix of action 
(kammayoni). Parents merely provide us with a material layer. As 
such, being precedes being. At the moment of conception, it is 
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Kamma that conditions the initial consciousness that vitalizes the 
foetus. It is this invisible Kammic energy, generated from the past 
birth, that produces mental phenomena and the phenomenon of 
life in an already extant physical phenomenon to complete the trio 
that constitutes man. 


Dealing with conception of beings, the Buddha states: 


“Where three are found in combination, then a germ of life is 
planted. If mother and father come together, but itis not the mother’s 
fertile period, and the ‘being-to-be-born’ (gandhabba) s not 
present, then no germ of life is planted. If mother and father come 
together, and it is the mother’s fertile period, but the “being-to-be- 
born’ is not present then again no germ of life is planted. If mother 
and father come together, and it is the mother’s fertile period, and 
the ‘being-to-be-born’ is also present, then, by the conjunction of 
these three, a germ of life is there planted.” 


Here Gandhabba (=gantabba) does not mean “a class of devas 
said to preside over the processes of conception,” but refers to a 
suitable being ready to be born in that particular womb. This term 
is used only in this particular connection, and must not be mistaken 
for a permanent soul. 


For a being to be born here somewhere a being must die. The 
birth of a being, —which strictly means the arising of the Aggregates 
(khandhanam patubhavo), or psycho-physical phenomena in this 
present life, corresponds to the death of a being in a past life; just 
as, in conventional terms, the rising of the sun in one place means 
the setting of the sun in another place. This enigmatic statement 
may be better understood by imagining life as a wave and not as a 
straight line. Birth and death are only phases of the same process. 
Birth precedes death, and death, on the other hand, precedes birth. 
This constant succession of birth and death in connection with each 
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individual life-flux constitutes what is technically known as 
Samsara, —recurrent wandering. 


What is the Ultimate Origin of Life? 
The Buddha positively declares: 


“Without cognizable end is this Samsara. A first beginning of 
beings who, obstructed by ignorance and fettered by craving, 
wander and fare on, is not to be perceived. 


This life-stream flows ad infinitum, as long as it is fed by the 
muddy waters of ignorance and craving. When these two are 
completely cut off, then only does the life-stream cease to flow; 
rebirth ends, as in the case of Buddhas and Arahants. The ultimate 
beginning of this life-stream cannot be determined, as a stage cannot 
be perceived when this life force was not fraught with ignorance 
and craving. 


It should be understood that the Buddha has here referred merely 
to the beginning of the life-stream of living beings. It is left to scientists 
to speculate as to the origin and the evolution of the universe. The 
Buddha does not attempt to solve all the ethical and philosophical 
problems that perplex mankind. Nor does He deal with speculations 
and theorizing that tend neither to edification nor to enlightenment. 
Nor does He demand blind faith from His adherents anent a First 
Cause. He is chiefly concerned with the problem of suffering and 
its destruction. With but this one practical and specific purpose in 
view, all irrelevant side issues are completely ignored. 


How are we to believe in rebirth? 


The Buddha is our greatest authority on rebirth. 
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On the very night of His Enlightenment, during the first watch, 
the Buddha developed retrocognitive knowledge which enabled 
Him to read His past lives: 


“T recalled,” He declares, “my varied lot in former existences as 
follows: first one life, then two lives, then three, four, five, ten, twenty 
up to fifty lives; then a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand, 
and so forth.” 


During the second watch the Buddha, with clairvoyant vision, 
perceived beings disappearing from one state of existence and 
reappearing in another. He beheld “the base and noble, the beautiful 
and ugly, the happy and miserable passing according to their deeds,” 
etc. 


There are the very first utterances of the Buddha regarding the 
question of rebirth. These textual references conclusively prove 
that the Buddha did not borrow this stern truth of rebirth from any 
pre-existing source, but spoke from personal knowledge-a 
knowledge which was supernormal, developed by Himself, and 
which could be developed by others as well. 


In His first paean of joy (udana), the Buddha says: 


“Through many a birth (anekajati) wandered I, seeking the 
builder of this house. Sorrowful indeed is birth again and again 
(dukkha jati punappunam). 


In the Dhammacakka Sutta, His very first discourse, the 
Buddha, commenting on the second Noble Truth, states Y’ayam 
tanha ponobhavika-— “this very craving which leads to rebirth” 
And the Buddha concludes that discourse with the words— “Ayam 
antima jati natthi dani punabbhavo’ — “This is my last birth. 
Now there is no more rebirth.” 
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The Majjhima Nikaya relates that when the Buddha, out of 
compassion for beings, surveyed the world with His Buddha-vision, 
before He decided to teach the Dhamma, He perceived beings 
who realized the faults and fears affecting a future life 
(paralokavajjabhayadassavino). 


In several discourses the Buddha clearly states that beings, 
having done evil, are, after death parammarana born in woeful 
states; and beings, having done good, are born in blissful states. 


Besides the most interesting Jataka stories, which deal with 
His previous lives, and which are of psychological importance-the 
Majjhima Nikaya and Anguttara Nikaya make incidental 
reference to some of the past lives of the Buddha. 


In the Ghatikara Sutta the Buddha relates to the venerable 
Ananda that He was born as Jotipala, in the time of the Buddha 
Kassapa, His immediate predecessor. The Anathapindika Sutta* 
describes a nocturnal visit of Anathapindika to the Buddha, 
immediately after his rebirth as a Deva. In the Anguttara Nikaya, 
the Buddha alludes to a past birth of His as Pacetana the wheel 
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An unusual direct reference to departed ones appears in the 
Parinibbana Sutta. The venerable Ananda desired to know form 
the Buddha the future state of several persons who had died in a 
certain village. The Buddha patiently described their destinies. 


Such instances could easily be multiplied from the Tipitaka to 
show that the Buddha did expound the doctrine of rebirth as a 
verifiable truth. 


Following the Buddha’s instructions, His disciples also 
developed this retrocognitive knowledge and were able to read a 
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limited, though vast, number of their past lives. The Buddha’s power 
in this direction was limitless. 


Some Indian Rishis too, prior to the advent of the Buddha, 
were distinguished for such supernormal powers as clairaudience, 
clairvoyance, telepathy, telesthesia, and so forth. 


Although science takes no cognizance of these supernormal 
faculties, yet, according to Buddhism, men with highly developed 
mental concentration, cultivate these psychic powers and read their 
past just as one would recall a past incident of one’s present life. 
With their aid, independent of the five senses, direct communication 
of thought, and direct perception of other worlds are made possible. 


Some extraordinary persons, especially children, when 
spontaneously develop, according to the laws of association, the 
memory of their past birth and remember fragments of their previous 
lives. A single such well-attested respectable case is in itself sufficient 
evidence for a discerning student to believe in a past birth. 
“Pythagoras is said to have distinctly remembered a shield in a 
Grecian temple as having been carried by him in a previous incarnate 
at the siege of Troy. Somehow or other these wonderful children 
lose that memory later, as is the case with many infant prodigies. 


Experiences of some reliable modern psychists, ghostly 
phenomena, spirit-communications, strange alternating and multiple 
personalities’ and so forth shed some light upon this problem of 
rebirth. 


The phenomenon of secondary personalities has to be explained 
either as remnants of past individual experiences or as “possession”. 
The former explanation appears more reasonable, but the latter 
cannot totally be rejected. 
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How often do we meet persons whom we have never before 
met, and instinctively feel that they are familiar to us? How often 
do we visit places and instinctively feel impressed that we are 
perfectly acquainted with those surroundings? There arise in this 
world highly developed personalities and Perfect Ones like the 
Buddhas. Could they evolve suddenly? Could they be the products 
of a single existence? 


How are we to account for personalities like Homer and Plato, 
men of genius like Shakespeare, infant prodigies like Pascal, Mozart, 
Beethoven and so forth? 


Infant prodigies seem to be a problem for scientists. Some 
medical men are of opinion that prodigies are the outcome of 
abnormal glands, especially the pituitary, the pineal and the adrenal 
gland. The extraordinary hypertrophy of glands of particular 
individuals may also be due to a past Kammic cause. But, how, by 
mere hypertrophy of glands, one Christian Heinecken take within 
a few hours of his birth, repeat passages from the Bible at one, 
answer any question on Geography at two, speak French and Latin 
at three, and be a student of philosophy at four; how John Stuart 
Mill could read Greek at three; Macaulay write a world history at 
six; William James Sidis, wonder child of the United States, read 
and write at two, speak French, Russian, English, German with 
some Latin and Greek at eight, is incomprehensible to us non- 
scientists. Nor does science explain why glands should hypertrophy 
in just a few and not in all. The real problem remains unsolved. 


Heredity alone cannot account for prodigies, — “else their 
ancestry would disclose it; their posterity, in even greater degree 
than themselves, would demonstrate it,” 


Is it reasonable to believe that the present brief span of life is 
the only existence between two eternities of happiness and misery? 
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The few years we spend here, at most but five score years, 
must certainly be an inadequate preparation for eternity. 


If one believes in the present and a future, it is logical to believe 
in a past. 


If there be reason to believe that we have existed in the past, 
then surely there are no reasons to disbelieve that we shall continue 
to exist after our present life has apparently ceased. 


It is indeed a strong argument in favour of past and future lives 
that “‘in this world virtuous persons are very often unfortunate, and 
vicious persons prosperous.” 


What do Kamma and Rebirth Explain? 


1. They account for the problem of suffering for which we 
ourselves are responsible. 


2. They explain the inequality of mankind. 

3. They account for the arising of geniuses and infant prodigies. 

4. They explain why identical twins who are physically alike, 
enjoying equal privileges, exhibit totally different characteristics, 


mentally, intellectually, and morally. 


5. They account for the dissimilarities amongst children of the 
same family, though heredity may account for the similarities. 


6. They account for special abilities of men by their prenatal 
tendencies. 


7. They account for the moral and intellectual differences 


between parents and children. 
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8. They explain how infants spontaneously develop such 
passions as greed, anger, and jealousy. 


9. They account for the instinctive likes and dislikes at first 


sight. 


10. They explain how in us are found “a rubbish heap of evil 
and a treasure house of good.” 

11. They account for the unexpected outburst of passion in a 
highly civilized person, and for the sudden transformation of a 
criminal into a saint. 


12. They explain how profligates are born to saintly parents 
and saintly children to profligates. 


13. They explain how, in one sense, we are the result of what 
we were, we will be the result of what we are, —and in another 
sense, we are not absolutely what we were, and will not be 
absolutely what we are. 


14. They explain the causes of untimely deaths, and unexpected 
changes in fortune. 


15. Above all they account for the arising of Omniscient, perfect 
spiritual teachers like the Buddhas, who possess incomparable 
physical, mental and intellectual characteristics which can be 
explained only by Kamma and a series of births. 


The Process of Rebirth 
How rebirth occurs has been fully explained by the Buddha in 


the Paticca Samuppada. Pattcca means “because of” or 
“dependent upon”; samuppada, “arising” or “origination”. Paticca 
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Samuppada literally means “dependent arising” or “dependent 
origination”. 


Paticca Samuppada is a discourse on the process of birth and 
death, and nota theory of the evolution of the world from primordial 
matter. It deals with the cause of rebirth and suffering in order to 
get rid of the ills of life. It makes no attempt to solve the riddle of an 
absolute origin of life. 


Ignorance (avijja) of things as they truly are or of oneself as 
one really is the first link, or the cause of the wheel of life. It clouds 
all right understanding. 


Dependent on ignorance arise activities (sankhara), which 
include moral and immoral thoughts, words, and deeds. Actions, 
whether good or bad, which are directly rooted in, or indirectly 
tainted with ignorance, and which must necessarily produce their 
due effects, tend to prolong wandering in the ocean of life. 
Nevertheless good deeds free from delusion, hate, and greed, are 
necessary to get rid of the ills of life. As such, the Buddha compares 
His Dhamma to a raft, whereby one crosses the ocean of life. The 
activities of Buddhas and Arahats are not treated as Sankhara, as 
they have eradicated ignorance. 


Dependent on activities arises rebirth-consciousness 
(patisandhi vififiana). It is so called because it links the past with 
the present and is the initial consciousness one experiences at the 
moment of conception. 


Simultaneous with the arising of the rebirth-consciousness, there 
occur mind and matter (nama-ripa). 


The six senses (Salayatana) evolve from these psycho-physical 
phenomena. 
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Because of the six senses, contact (phassa) sets in. 
Contact leads to sensations or feelings (vedana). 


Dependent on feeling arises craving (tanha), which conditions 
attachment (upadana) if the objects are desirable. 


Attachment produces Kamma (bhava), which in turn, conditions 
future birth (jati). 


Old age and death (jara-marana) are the inevitable results of 
birth. 


If, on account of a cause, an effect arises; then, if the cause 
ceases, the effect also must cease. 


The reverse order of the Paticca Samuppada will make the 
matter clear. 


Old age and death are only possible in and with a corporeal 
organism, that is to say, a six-sense machine. Such an organism 
must be born, therefore it presupposes birth. But birth is the 
inevitable result of past Kamma or action, which is conditioned by 
attachment due to craving. Such craving appears when sensation 
arises. Sensation is the outcome of contact between the senses 
and objects. Therefore it presupposes organs of sense which cannot 
exist without mind and body. Mind originates with a rebirth- 
consciousness due to ignorance of things as they truly are. 


This process of birth and death continues ad infinitum. A 
beginning of this process cannot be determined as it is impossible 
to conceive of a time when this life-flux was not encompassed by 
ignorance. But when this ignorance is replaced by wisdom and the 
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life-flux realizes the Nibbana Dhatu, then only does the rebirth 
process terminate. 


Modes of Birth and Death 


The Paticca Samuppada briefly describes the process of rebirth 
in subtle technical terms and assigns death to one of the four 
following causes: — 


1. Exhaustion of the Reproductive Kammic energy (kamma 
khaya). 


The Buddhist belief is that, as a rule, the thought, volition or 
desire, which is extremely strong during life-time, becomes 
predominant at the time of death and conditions the subsequent 
birth. In this last thought-moment is present a special potentiality. 
When the potential energy of this Reproductive Kamma is 
exhausted, the organic activities of the material form in which is 
embodied the life-force, cease even before the end of the life-span 
in that particular plane. This often happens in the case of beings 
who are born in states of misery (apaya), but it can happen in 
other planes too. 


2. Theexpiration of the life-term (ayukkhaya), which varies 
in different planes. Natural deaths, due to old age, may be classed 
under this category. 


3. The simultaneous exhaustion of the Reproductive Kammic 
energy and the expiration of the life-term (ubhayakkhaya). 


4. The opposing action of a stronger Kamma that 
unexpectedly obstructs the flow of the Reproductive Kamma before 
the life-term expires. Sudden untimely deaths and deaths of children 
are due to this cause. 
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The first three are collectively called “timely death” 
(kalamarana), and the fourth is known as “untimely death” 
(akalamarana). 


Explaining thus the cause of death, Buddhism speaks of four 
modes of birth—-namely, egg-born (andaja), womb-born beings 
(jalabuja), moisture-born beings (sanmsedaja), and beings having 
spontaneous births (opapatika). 


Embryos using moisture as nidus for their growth, like certain 
lowly forms of animal life, belong to the third class. Beings having a 
spontaneous birth are generally invisible to the physical eye. 
Conditioned by their past Kamma, they appear spontaneously, 
without passing through an embryonic state. Petas and Devas 
normally, and Brahmas belong to this class. 


How Rebirth Takes Place 


Suppose a person is about to die. This critical stage may be 
compared to the flickering of a lamp just before it is extinguished. 


To this dying man is presented a Kamma, a Kamma Nimitta, 
or Gati Nimitta. 


By Kamma is here meant some good or bad action committed 
during his life-time, or immediately before his dying moment. 
Kamma Nimitta, or symbol, means a mental reproduction of any 
sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, or idea which dominated at the 
time of the commission of some salient activity, good or bad, — 
such as a vision of knives or dying animals, in the case of a butcher; 
patients, in the case of a kind physician; an object of worship, in 
the case of a devotee and so forth. 
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By Gati Nimitta, or “symbol of destiny” is meant some sign of 
the place where he is to take rebirth. Such a symbol frequently 
presents itself to dying persons and stamps its gladness or gloom 
upon their features. When these indications of the future birth occur, 
and if they are bad, they might at times be remedied. This is done 
by influencing the thoughts of the dying man. Such premonitory 
visions of destiny may be fire, forests, mountainous regions, a 
mother’s womb, celestial mansions, etc. 


Death, according to Buddhism, is the cessation of the psycho- 
physical life of any one individual existence. It takes place by the 
passing away of vitality (ayu), i.e. psychic and physical life 
(jivitindriya), heat (usma) and consciousness (vinnnana). 


Death is not the complete annihilation of a being for though that 
particular life-span ended, the force which hitherto actuated it is 
not destroyed. 


Just as an electric light is the outward visible manifestation of 
invisible electric energy, even so we are the outward manifestations 
of invisible Kammic energy. The bulb may break, and the light may 
be extinguished, but the current remains and the light may be 
reproduced in another bulb. In the same way, the Kammic force 
remains undisturbed by the disintegration of the physical body, and 
the passing away of the present consciousness leads to the arising - 
of a fresh one in another birth. But nothing unchangeable or 
permanent “passes” from the present to the future. 


Just as the wheel rests on the ground only at one point even so, 
strictly speaking, we live only for one thought-moment. We are 
always in the present, and that present is ever slipping into the 
irrevocable past. Each momentary consciousness of this ever- 
changing life-process, on passing away transmits its whole energy, 
all the indelibly recorded impressions, to its successor. Every fresh 
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consciousness therefore consists of the potentialities of its 
predecessors and something more. At death, the consciousness 
perishes, as truly it does every moment, only to give birth to another 
in a rebirth. This renewed consciousness inherits all the past 
experiences. As all impressions are indelibly recorded in the ever- 
changing palimpsest-like mind, and as all potentialities are 
transmitted from life to life, irrespective of temporary physical 
disintegrations, reminiscence of past births or past incidents 
becomes a possibility. F memory depends solely on brain cells, it 
becomes an impossibility. 


The continuity of the flux, at death, is unbroken in point of time, 
and there is no breach in the stream of consciousness. The only 
difference between the passing of one thought to another in life- 
time, and of the dying thought-momentto the rebirth consciousness, 
is that in the latter case a marked perceptible physical death is 
patent to all. 


Rebirth takes place immediately irrespective of the place of birth, 
just as an electro-magnetic wave, projected into space is 
immediately reproduced in a receiving radio set. Rebirth of the 
mental flux is also instantaneous and leaves no room whatever for 
any intermediate state (antarabhava). Pure Buddhism does not 
support the belief that a spirit of the deceased person takes 
lodgement in some temporary state until it finds a suitable place for 
its “reincarnation”. According to Tibetan works, writes Dr. Evans 
Wentz, there is an intermediate state where beings remain for one, 
two three, four, five, six, or seven weeks, —until the forty-ninth day. 
This view is contrary to the teachings of Buddhism. 


The question might arise, —are the sperm and ovum cells always 
ready, waiting to take up this rebirth thought? 


According to Buddhism, living beings are infinite in number and 
so are world systems. Nor is the impregnated ovum the only route 
to rebirth. Earth, an almost insignificant speck in the universe, is 
not the only habitable plane, and humans are not the only living 
beings. As such, itis not impossible to believe that there will always 
be an appropriate place to receive the last thought vibrations. A 
point is always ready to receive the falling stone. 


What is it that is Reborn? 


Apart from mind and matter, which constitute this so-called being 
Buddhism does not assert the existence of an immortal soul, or an 
eternal ego, which man has obtained in a mysterious way from an 
equally mysterious source. 


To justify the existence of endless felicity in an eternal heaven, 
and unending torment in an eternal hell, itis absolutely necessary to 
postulate an immortal soul. Otherwise what is that sinned on earth 
and is punished in hell? 


“It should be said,” writes Bertrand Russel, “that the old 
distinction between soul and body has evaporated, quite as much 
because ‘matter’ has lost its solidity as because mind has lost its 
spirituality. Psychology is just beginning to be scientific. In the 
present state of psychology belief in immortality can at any rate 
claim no support form science.” 


According to the learned author of “The Riddle of the 
Universe” — “The theological proof—that a personal creator has 
breathed an immortal soul (generally regarded as a portion of the 
Divine soul) into man is a pure myth. The cosmological proof— 
that the ‘moral order of the world’ demands the eternal duration of 
the human soul-is a baseless dogma. The teleological proof—that 
the ‘higher destiny’ of man involves the perfecting of his defective, 
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earthly soul beyond the grave-tests on a false anthropism. The 
moral proof—that the defects and the unsatisfied desires of earthly 
existence must be fulfilled by “compensative’ justice on the other 
side of eternity—is nothing more than a pious wish. The ethnological 
proof—that the belief in immortality, like the belief in God, is an 
innate truth, common to all humanity—is an error in fact. The 
ontological proof—that the soul, being a ‘simple’ immaterial, and 
indivisible entity’ cannot be involved in the corruption of death—is 
based on an entirely erroneous view of the psychic phenomena; it 
is a spiritualistic fallacy. All these and similar ‘proofs of athanatism’ 
are in a parlous condition; they are definitely annulled by the scientific 
criticism of the last few decades.” 


Hume in his search after a soul declares: 


“There are some philosophers who imagine we are every 
moment intimately conscious of what we call our Self; that we feel 
its existence and its continuance in existence and are certain, beyond 
the evidence of a demonstration, both of its perfect indentity and 
simplicity.... For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I 
call myself, I always stumble on some particular, perception or 
other of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. 
I never can catch myself at any time without a perception, and 
never can observe anything but the perception. ...” 


Dealing with this question of soul, Prof. William James writes : 


“.... This Me is an empirical aggregate of things objectively 
known. The I which knows them cannot itself be an aggregate; 
neither for psychological purposes need it be an unchanging 
metaphysical entity like the Soul, or a principle like the 
transcendental Ego, viewed as ‘out of time’. It is a thought, at each 
moment different from that of the last moment but appropriative of 
the latter, together will all that the latter called its own....” The 
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Buddha propounded these facts some 2,500 years ago whilst He 
was sojourning in the valley of the Ganges. 


Buddhism, teaching a psychology without a psyche, resolves 
the living being into mind and matter (nama ruipa), which are ina 
state of constant flux. Ripa consists of forces and qualities which 
constantly spring form Kamma, mind (citta), physical change (utw), 
and food (ahara), and perish from moment to moment. 


Mind, the more important part in the machinery of man consists 
of fifty-two fleeting mental states. Feeling or sensation (vedana) is 
one, perception (sanna) is another. The remaining fifty are 
collectively called volitional activities (samkhara). These psychic 
states arise in a consciousness (vinnana). 


These four kinds of psychic phenomena, combined with the 
physical phenomena, form the five Aggregates (paficakkhandha), 
the complex-compound termed a living being. 


One’s individuality is the combination of these five aggregates. 


The whole process of these psycho-physical phenomena which 
are constantly becoming and passing away, is at times called, in 
conventional terms, the self, or Atta, by the Buddha but it is a 
process, and not an identity that is thus termed. 


Buddhism does not totally deny the existence of a personality in 
an empirical sense. It denies, in an ultimate sense, an identical being 
of a permanent entity, but it does not deny a continuity in process. 
The Buddhist philosophical term for an individual is santati, that 
is, a flux or continuity. This uninterrupted flux or continuity of psycho- 
physical phenomena, conditioned by Kamma, having no perceptible 
source in the beginningless past nor any end to its continuation in 
the future, except by the Noble Eightfold Path, is the Buddhist 
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substitute for the permanent ego or eternal soul in other religious 
systems. 


How is Rebirth Possible without a Soul to be Reborn? 


Birth according to Buddhism, is the coming into being of the 
Khandhas, the aggregates or groups (khandhanam patubhavo). 


Just as the arising of a physical state is conditioned by a 
preceding state as its cause, even so the appearance of this psycho- 
physical phenomenon is conditioned by causes anterior to its birth. 
The present process of becoming is the result of the craving for 
becoming in the previous birth, and the present instinctive craving 
conditions life in a future birth. 


As the process of one life-span is possible without a permanent 
entity passing from one thought-moment to another, a series of 
life-processes is possible without anything to transmigrate from one 
life to another. 


In the Visuddhi Magga and Milinda Panha the venerable 
Buddhaghosa and Nagasena have employed several similes to 
illustrate that nothing transmigrates from one life to another. 


The simile of the flame is very striking. Life is compared to a 
flame. Rebirth is the transmitting of this flame from one group to 
another. The flame of life is continuous although there is an apparent 
break at so-called death. 


The body dies and its Kammic force is reborn in another. There 


is merely a continuity of a particular life-flux; just that and nothing 
more. 
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Is it the doer of the Act or Another who reaps its results 
in the succeeding Birth? 


To say that he who sows is absolutely the same as he who 
reaps is one extreme, and to say that he who sows is totally different 
from he who reaps is the other extreme. Overcoming these two 
extremes the Buddha teaches the middle doctrine in terms of cause 
and effect. “Neither the same nor another” (na ca so naca anno) 
states the venerable Buddhaghosa in the Visuddhi Magga. The 
evolution of the butterfly may be cited in illustration. 


Its initial state was an egg. Then it turned into a caterpillar. Later 
it developed into a chrysalis, and eventually into a butterfly. This 
process occurs in the course of one life-time. The butterfly is neither 
the same as, nor totally different from, the caterpillar. Here also 
there is a flux of life, or a continuity. 


If there is No Soul, can there be any Moral Responsibility? 


Yes because there is a continuity, or identity in process, which 
is substituted for an identical personality. 


A child, for instance, becomes a man. The latter is neither 
absolutely the same, —since the cells have undergone a complete 
change, nor totally different, -being the identical stream of life. 
Nevertheless the individual, as man, is responsible for whatever he 
has done in his childhood. Whether the flux dies here and is reborn 
elsewhere, or continues to exist in the same life, the essential factor 
is this continuity. 


Suppose a person was “A” in his last birth and is “B” in this. 
With the death of “A” the physical vehicle, the outward manifestation 
of Kammic energy, is relinquished and, with the birth of “B”, a 
fresh physical vehicle arises. Despite the apparent material changes, 
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the invisible stream of consciousness (citta santati) continues to 
flow, uninterrupted by death, carrying along with it all the 
impressions received from the tributary streams of sense. 
Conventionally speaking, must not “B” be responsible for the actions 
of “A” who was his predecessor? Some may object that in this 
case there is no memory owing to the intervening death. 


But is Identity or Memory Absolutely Essential in 
Assessing Moral Responsibility? 


If, for instance, a person were to commit a crime and suddenly 
losing his memory were to forget the incident, would he not be 
responsible for his act? His forgetfulness would not exempt him 
from responsibility for the commission of that crime. To this, some 
may ask, —-What is the use of punishing him, for he is not aware 
that he is being punished for that crime? Is there any justice here? 


Of course not, if we are arbitrarily governed by a God who 
rewards and punishes us. But the Buddha does not talk of 
“punishments”. 


According to Buddhism the world is not so constituted. 
Buddhists believe in a just and rational law of Kamma that operates 
automatically and speak in terms of cause and effect instead of 
rewards and punishments. 


In the words of the late Bhikkhu Silacara: “If a person does 
something in his sleep, gets out of bed and walks over the edge of 
a verandah, he will fall into the road below and in all likelihood 
beak an arm or leg or something worse. But this will happen not at 
all as a punishment for sleep-walking, but merely as its result. And 
the fact that he did not remember going out on the verandah would 
not make the slightest difference to the result of his fall from it, in 
the shape of broken bones. So the follower of the Buddha takes 
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measures to see that he does not walk over the verandahs or other 
dangerous places, asleep or awake, so as to avoid hurting himself 
or anyone who might be below and on whom he might fall.” 


The fact that a person does not remember his past is no hindrance 
to the intelligent understanding of the working of the Kammic law. 
It is the knowledge of the inevitability of the sequence of Kamma 
in the course of one’s life in Samsara that helps to mould the 
character of a Buddhist. 


Is Kammic descent possible? 
In other words can a Man be Born as an Animal? 


The Buddhist answer may not be acceptable to all, for Buddhism 
does recognise this possibility. 


Material forms, —-through which the life-continuum expresses 
itself, are merely temporary visible manifestations of the Kammic 
energy. The present physical body is not directly evolved from the 
past physical form, but is the successor of this past form—being 
linked with it through the same stream of Kammic energy. 


Just as an electric current can be manifested in the forms of 
light, heat, and motion successively—one not necessarily being 
evolved from the other—so this Kammic energy may manifest itself 
in the form of a Deva, man, animal, or other being—one form having 
no physical connection with the other. It is one’s Kamma that 
determines the nature of one’s material form, which varies according 
to the skill or unskilfulness of one’s past actions. And this again 
depends entirely on the evolution of one’s understanding of reality. 


Instead of saying that man becomes an animal, or vice versa— 
it would be more correct to say that the Kammic force which 
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manifested in the form of man may manifest itself in the form of an 
animal. 


On one occasion two ascetics, Punna and Seniya, who were 
practicing ox-asceticism and dog-asceticism respectively, 
approached the Buddha and questioned Him as to their future 
destiny. The Buddha replied: 


“Tn this world a certain individual cultivates thoroughly and 
constantly the practices, habits, mentality and manners of a dog. 
He having cultivated canine practices—upon the dissolution of the 
body, after death, is reborn amongst dogs.” 


In the same way the Buddha declared that he who observes 
ox-asceticism will, after death, be born amongst oxen. 


This incident makes it clear how man can be born as animal, in 
accordance with the law of affinity. 


According to Buddhism Kammic descent and Kammic ascent 
are both possible, and at a bound. 


Such is the intricate nature of this doctrine of Kamma and Rebirth. 


\ 
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